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become the testing-place for the latest military and
political theories.

This situation could not have come into being at a
more unfortunate moment, for the Powers were
already in process of aligning themselves on a pseudo-
ideological basis. The Front Populaire in France had
accepted with joy the legacy of the Soviet Pact, while
the friendly attitude of Germany during the Abyssinian
war had resulted in the formation of what came to be
known as the Rome-Berlin axis. Europe was rapidly
splitting up into two camps, divided by what both sides
believed to be the wide gulf of principle.

Mr. Baldwin had realized the implications of all this,
and also the necessity of a lightning-conductor of some
sort. So far as the latter was concerned, the League
of Nations was the natural instrument for the purpose,
but Germany was no longer a member, while Italy
viewed Geneva and all its works with the gravest
suspicion and disfavour. Therefore the Non-interven-
tion Committee came into existence in London under
the chairmanship of Lord Plymouth, and although its
meetings were often marked by an exchange of vitriolic
abuse this was better than an enlargement of the
Spanish war into an international conflict. It is true
that the Great Powers assisted those in the Peninsula
whom they considered to share their ideological con-
ceptions, but as they were pledged to non-intervention
ordinary decency demanded that they should only
intervene actively on a modest scale. Great Britain
alone kept both to the letter and to the spirit of her
undertaking, and she became unpopular with both
parties in consequence.

Such was the position when Mr. Chamberlain
became Prime Minister, and it was not rendered any